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really believes he is the chosen vessel of God to lift the wide standard of life in India by the policies he is enunciating of non-violence, truth, and love, He was frank enough to say in our protracted conversations that he recognized to the full the fearful consequences of his policy and that of the Congress Party on the industrial and economic life of Lancashire. However, when he contrasts the social conditions of our people with those of his he still believes it is his divine mission to proceed with his task. I do not think that Gandhi will vary his purposes because of what he has seen in Lancashire and learnt from us. And so I cannot see any possible hope of Lancashire's ever doing the same amount of trade with India in textile goods.
If his economic policy and political principles are sound   and are eventually realized, it seems to me that fully 40 per cent of the spindles  and looms in Lancashire will never run again. One has considerable sympathy   with the salvation   of village   life   in   India.   At the same time, when one   realizes all that it means to Lancashire one is filled with apprehension for the  future. Suppose, we said, there is a conflict in the future between the hand-weavers and the Bombay mills. Quite quietly, without bombast, he replied, *I can break the Bombay mills, if need be*, and we knew from his tones he believed he  could. F. HINDIS *    I had met Mr. Gandhi before, in 1926, when I went to India with Mr. Tom Shaw and others in the Trade Delegation,  Mr. Gandhi was very candid on Saturday, but,  despite the fact that he was meeting with British business men who had felt the effects of his policy very keenly and   were determined to put their point of view, there was no bitterness, and   the interview was a pleasant one.    All the same, I think it has brought home   to us the fact that we cannot hope for the same volume of trade with India   again.   I don't like saying that, but we must face facts sometimes.   Do I think his visit has done good?   Well, yes, it has brought enlightenment, but it is   enlightenment without hope.
FRED MILLS: After meeting Mr. Gandhi I am convinced that be h very sincere, and that he means what he says when he denies that he has any animosity towards Lancashire. The boycott he declares to be purely an economic weapon and will persist even if his aspirations in respect of independence are conceded. I think it is very important that he sees no reason why a preference once the villages have produced to their fullest extent [sfc].
The question of poverty is a difficult one. We put it to him that in the East a lower standard of life is the normal thing, and he agreed, but said that there were many millions in India who were below the lowest standard possible even in the Orient. There may be those who think Mr. Gandhi poses, but I am not one of them. He is one of the most remarkable men I ha^e ever met, and disarms criticism by his very pleasing manner. He told us we liked but the whole discussion was carried on in the greatest good temper. All our questions he answered very fully and with perfect good humour.^ He paid a high tribute to his reception from everyone in Lancashire, and said lie was 48-32